H6                          Alfonso of Castile

Brunswick was considered necessary before William could gain any
general recognition. Then on 13 January, 1S57, in letters addressed
by two of the electors themselves, the Archbishop of Cologne and the
Count Palatine, to Richard of Cornwall, we have the first documentary
evidence of the college of seven1.

Notwithstanding the insistence on the principle of unanimity, it was
almost certain that in the existing state of German politics no agreement
was possible; for Germany itself was little by little losing its national
unity and was breaking up into a number of more or less independent
principalities. The good of the country as a whole was being sacrificed to
the selfish aims of the princes; it was fairly evident that to the majority
of these a weak rather than a strong, an absent rather than a resident
king would be preferable, for such a man would interfere the less with
their particularist ambitions. It is these facts that account for the inter-
national character of the events of 1256-7.

The powers of western Europe soon became active in the matter. As
early as March, before there had been any meeting of the electors,
Henry III wrote to William Bonquer, his agent at Rome, expressing his
desire that a man should be chosen who was pleasing to him and that
the Pope should send a legate to Germany to further his wishes. Henry's
interest in the business was largely dictated by his Sicilian policy, for
the success of his son Edmund might stand or fall by the result of the
imperial election. But it was just the election of Edmund as King of
Sicily that determined Alexander IV to oppose the election of Richard
of Cornwall as King of the Romans, for this would mean the union of
Sicily and the Empire, not indeed in the hands of one man but in the
hands of one family. The Pope therefore and the King of France, who was
actuated chiefly by his antagonism to England, threw their weight in support
of another foreign candidate, Alfonso X of Castile, who through his mother
Beatrix was the grandson of Philip of Swabia and who had on that account
already put forward a claim to the family estates of the Hohenstaufen.
Pope Alexander in 1255 had on his behalf appealed to the Swabian nobles
to support his pretensions to the dukedom of Swabia; but in fact it was
Italy and not Germany that Alfonso cared about, and it was by envoys
from the always strongly Hohenstaufen city of Pisa that he was chosen
King of the Romans in March 1S56 at Soria in Castile2. Needless to say,
Pisa had no sort of right to take upon itself the duty of filling the vacant
throne, and, except in Marseilles which was allied with Pisa, the election
was disregarded. In Rome the candidature of Alfonso was taken up in
July; in Germany it was not seriously considered until much later.

1  It is preserved in the Additamenta of Matthew Paris,, Ohron. Majora,vi, pp. 841 sq.;
MGH, Const, n, p. 484; cf. K. Zeumer, HZ, xoiv, p. 215 sq.

2  From the point of view of the Curia this claim through the Hohenstaufen was
dangerous; it opened the way for a further claim on Sicily: the election of Alfonso
by the Pisans was significant. See Hauck, v, p. 29.